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( 215 ) 
A DESCRIPTION 

OF 

THREE ESQUIMAUX FROM KINNOOKSOOK, 

HOGARTH SOUND, CUMBERLAND STRAIT. 

By RICHARD CTJLL, Fellow and Honorary Secretary. 

Read February 8, 1854. 



Esquimaux are rarely seen in England. The opportune 
arrival in London three days ago of these three persons 
enables us to illustrate Dr. Sutherland's Paper by specimens 
of the same tribe that he has measured and described. The 
point of interest is, that they belong to, and well represent that 
tribe. I propose simply to draw attention to certain physical 
and mental characteristics, and to offer a few general remarks 
as an Appendix to my friend's very able Paper. 

Their names are, Harkbah, aged eighteen ; his wife, Tacka- 
licktoo, aged sixteen ; and a boy — no relation to either of them, 
but of a different tribe, located some distance to the west — Har- 
kaluckjoe, aged eight years. They were brought to England by 
William Gedney, Esq., Surgeon of a Hull whaler belonging 
to John Bowlbee, Esq., of Hull, last October. 

Harkbah, although only eighteen years of age, has been 
married to Tackalicktoo, who is only sixteen, above two years : 
thus they were married at sixteen and fourteen respectively. 

Tackalicktoo is sister to Enoolooapike, a most intelligent 
Esquimaux, who came to England some years ago with Cap- 
tain Penny ; and Tackalicktoo seems to be nearly as intelli- 
gent as her brother was, for, poor fellow, he died of consump- 
tion about two years ago. 

These Esquimaux were exhibited to the public in their seal- 
skin clothing; but at other times they dressed in English 
costume. Except in complexion, which is much darker— in 
short, brown— they would almost pass for English people, and 
they certainly would for northern Danes or for Norwegians. 
Their complexions have changed much since October. The 
dark, swarthy colour has subsided so as to admit of the ver- 
milion hue of the European becoming apparent. 
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Like all Esquimaux, they are very short in stature. Hark- 
bah, although only eighteen, has neither the appearance nor 
manner of a youth of eighteen, but looks to be at least twenty- 
five years of age, and has all the character and bearing of that 
age. He measures 5 feet 1 inch in height. He has a large 
head, well covered with beautiful black hair, which, in Eng- 
land, he keeps clean and glossy. In his arctic home he has 
neither combs nor brushes adequate for such cleanliness. 

Tackalicktoo, though but sixteen, looks to be twenty-four 
years of age, and has all the air and manner of that age. She 
is of a very lively disposition, but it is not that of a girl of 
sixteen : it is that of a young woman of twenty-four. She has 
a large head, with black glossy hair, which she is very parti- 
cular to brush and keep in order. She is active, sprightly, 
and full of fun. Her laugh is a joyous laugh. She is 4 feet 
10 J inches in height. 

The boy, Harkaluckjoe, I took to be twelve years old, and 
was surprised to find him only eight. He is 3 feet 9J inches 
in height. His hair is also black and glossy. 

Out of ninety-three Esquimaux measured by Dr. Suther- 
land in the Paper just read, there are only three who measure 
5 feet 4 inches, and only five that reach the height of 5 feet 
3 inches. A few are 5 feet 2, but in general they are just 
above or below 5 feet. Thus Harkbah is the average height 
of Esquimaux men. 

The tallest Esquimaux woman in the list is 5 feet 2 inches : 
the rest vary from 4 feet 9 inches to 5 feet. Thus Tackalick- 
too is about the average height of Esquimaux women. 

It is not a little curious, and is a question for the physiolo- 
gist to determine the cause of the early maturity of the Esqui- 
maux. It is common for them to marry at the early age of 
fourteen. One young woman, shall I say, or girl, named 
Annonapike, married when she was between twelve and thir- 
teen, and was confined before she was thirteen and a-half years 
of age. Girls in general (from Dr. Sutherland's tables) 
seem to marry at fourteen, and the boys at sixteen ; but then 
they appear, like those I am describing, to be much older, and 
doubtless are really mature at an earlier age than English 
people. And, on the other hand, they have all the signs of 
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old age on them soon after forty years of age. There is only 
one in the list who has reached to the age of fifty. The Es- 
quimaux pass more rapidly than we do through all the condi- 
tions of existence from infancy to senility and death. 

Van Troil, in his letters on Iceland, says, that " one seldom 
meets with any of them (Icelanders) above fifty or sixty years 
of age."— p. 120. 

Iceland was colonized by Scandinavians about 900 years 
ago. The Norwegians found some inhabitants there, who are 
stated by Van Troil to be descendants of an English colony 
which settled there in the beginning of the fifth century of our 
era. The Icelanders, then, are chiefly descendants of Nor- 
wegians, with a slight mixture of others supposed to be 
descendants of people from the British Isles. 

I draw attention to the fact, that the duration of human life 
is less in Iceland than in England and Norway, and therefore, 
from some causes, the duration of , Icelandic life is abridged. 
The causes which shorten human life in Iceland do not exist 
in those countries whence the people migrated. The causes 
are not inherent in the race, since the stock whence they came 
is long lived. 

The causes, no doubt, are external to the people, and are 
the physical circumstances which surround them. And we 
observe, the Icelanders are a civilized people, living in good 
houses protected from the weather, with fuel for obtaining 
warmth and for culinary purposes, clothed with linen, cotton, 
and woollen fabrics, so that they possess means of combating 
the intense cold of that high latitude. The Icelanders keep 
cattle, sow corn, and thus have the advantage of food in store 
for consumption all through the year. Their food, however, 
is very inferior in quality to that obtained even in the north of 
Norway. 

The poor Esquimaux has not equal means with the Ice- 
lander of opposing the cold of his dreary winter : he has no 
linen, cotton, or woollen fabrics, but is clothed with an outer 
garment of seal-skin, under which, as a shirt, he wears a sort 
of frock made of the smooth lining of the intestines of the seal. 
His chief source of fuel is drift-wood, which the tide leaves on 
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his shores. This is insufficient for the purpose of cooking, 
and he has none for warming his hut. The consequence is, 
that only a part of his food is even attempted to be cooked, 
and that is but imperfectly boiled. He has no bread, and but 
little vegetable. He has no beef nor mutton, but reindeer 
meat, hares, white partridges, sea-fowls, and fish, including 
whale and seal flesh. The fish is dried or frozen, and eaten 
raw. The flesh of the seal is also eaten raw. The fat and 
oil are generally eaten with dried fish. 

The Esquimaux obtain warmth in their huts by congrega- 
ting together in large numbers, and closing the entrance. We 
are not surprised at the short duration of Esquimaux life when 
we consider — 

1. The extreme cold to which they are subjected for so long 

a winter, with the inadequate means of obtaining 
warmth ; 

2. The wretched diet to which they are limited all the year 

round ; 

3. The lack of cleanliness, at least during the winter, when 

they cannot obtain the means of washing themselves, 
and during the summer as well, consequent upon the 
nature of their garments which will not bear washing ; 

4. And the respiration of the vitiated air of the closed huts, 

altogether form a set of conditions extremely well 
adapted to shorten life : and the list only shews one 
Esquimaux to have arrived at fifty, while all who reach 
forty bear the marks of old age. 
But to return to my three Esquimaux friends. Harkbah is 
an intelligent, quiet man, self-willed, may be led but not 
driven, rather slow in his movements, and grave and serious 
in his deportment. He is a close observer of all that passes, 
but not communicative, and seldom asks questions. He much 
prefers the cooked food of our life, and also the ways of civi- 
lization to those he has left for a short time ; and it is to be 
hoped that his visit to England will be a benefit, not only to 
himself, but to his tribe, in enabling them to turn the raw pro- 
duce of their desolate regions to a commercial value, and thus 
raise them in the scale. Harkbah is a good-looking man, and, 
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like his race, has small hands and feet, which are well formed, 
and remind us of the orientals of Hindostan. In his move- 
ments and manners there is an ease and dignity like that of 
a self-possessed, well-educated gentleman. 

Tackalicktoo is an interesting young woman of agreeable 
feminine manners. Her hands are small and very beautiful, 
with tapering' ringers, not too long. She is very cheerful, ac- 
tive, intelligent, quick of apprehension. She takes an interest 
in all that is going on, asks questions, has made great progress 
in acquiring the English language, which she picks up — for 
she has no regular instruction in it — with readiness and pre- 
cision. She shews great appreciation of form and size, and 
readily copied a rough sketch of a ship. She was always 
amused with her own mistakes, and at her rude attempts to 
draw men walking, and laughing most joyously at her suc- 
cess in delineating any object so well as to be recognised. 
She is a great favourite with all who see her sufficiently to 
know her. Her easy, playful manners, with her lively dispo- 
sition, soon win their way to our esteem. 

The boy Harkaluckjoe is a very superior boy : he is the 
most intelligent of the three. He is playful, talkative, and 
inquiring. He has an excellent disposition, and his merry 
laugh is most pleasant to hear. He has a fine bright eye, 
soft, sparkling, and full of intelligence and affection. They are 
all clad in their native seal-skin dresses ; and it is amusing to 
see how pleased they are to assume the English costume. The 
Esquimaux are described by most travellers to be gloomy, 
morose, dull, stupid persons, upon whom it is difficult to 
make an impression. These three are probably above the 
average in intelligence, and here in England they are neither 
dull nor stupid. However, it is but due to Mr. Gedney, who 
brought them over, to say that they are much improved by 
their residence in his family. He vaccinated them as soon as 
they came ashore, and has devoted himself to their improve- 
ment with most satisfactory results. 

My object is not to treat generally of the Esquimaux, of 
whom you have such excellent accounts in the writings of 
Crantz, Egede, Parry, Lyon, Ross, Von Wrangell, and 
others, and in the Paper just read. It is simply to describe 
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the three interesting persons who have been visiting 
England. 

The Esquimaux in general are unable to enumerate higher 
than ten, and the bulk of the people possibly not so high. It 
was thought that they have no names for numbers higher than 
ten, but Enoolooapike, the brother of Tackalicktoo, gave my 
friend Dr. Sutherland the Esquimaux numbers up to thirty, 
and said that greater combinations of the names of the num- 
bers would allow of going higher. Dr. Sutherland mislaid 
and lost a portion of his MS. containing some part of Enooloo- 
apike 's numbers; but by the quickness and talent of Tackalick- 
too (sister to Enoolooapike), I have been enabled to fill up 
the lost numbers. And the proof that I have them correctly 
is, I obtained from her several numbers, both above and below 
those which were lost, and these are identical with those given 
by her brother. I observed a remarkable difference as re- 
gards counting between Harkbah and his wife Tackalicktoo. 
Harkbah counted slowly, cautiously, and, as if uncertain 
either of the number or its name, in English up to six ; while 
Tackalicktoo readily, rapidly, and with certainty, run up to 
ten in English. Harkbah then gave me the numbers in Esqui- 
maux as slowly and hesitatingly as he had done in English 
up to six ; and his quick-witted wife helped him out by ejacu- 
lating the right word. 

The boy Harkaluckjoe was intently watching us, and 
catching all he could, when he began to count with his fingers, 
and give the Esquimaux and English for each number. And 
as Tackalicktoo combined the Esquimaux words to express 
the numbers higher than ten, it was highly interesting to see 
him intently endeavouring to grasp the idea, which at last he 
seized, for he also began to combine the words rightly to 
express numbers of which, up to that moment, he probably 
had no idea. In the mental process going on we may ask, 
Did he conceive of the number first, and then put together the 
words for its expression ? Or did the previous collocation of 
words suggest the following number ? In other words, did 
the thought suggest the sign, or the sign suggest the thought ? 
It is obvious that we may easily find arguments for either side 
of the alternative. From the nature of the language, which 
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is polysynthethic, it is more probable that the sign suggested 
the thought. 

I will read to you the numbers, as a reason for my opinion. 

The numerals are nearly alike in all the dialects of the 
Esquimaux language, with some remarkable exceptions. Thus 
ten is tellima-yoktut at Labrador ; irkitkok at Winter Island ; 
kolit and tadlima at Kotzebue Sound. Enoolooapike and 
his sister Tackalicktoo both reject all but coleet. 



One, 


Attau-sek, 




attauseuk. 


Two, 


Maggok, 




machgook. 


Three. 


, Ping-asut, 




pingasoot. 


Four, 


Sitta-mat, 




sissamat. 


Five, 


Ted-lima, 




teidleemat. 


Six, 


Ping-asu-yoktut, 




attausimeek. 


Seven, 


, Ping-asul-lo, 




machgooneek. 


Eight, 


Sittama-yoktung-et. 




pingasooneek. 


Nine, 


Telli-mello, 




sissamaneek. 


Ten, 


Tellima-yoktut, 




coleet. 



The first series are from the Admiralty vocabulary of La- 
brador Esquimaux ; the second is from Cumberland Strait, 
taken by Dr. Sutherland from Enoolooapike, and checked by 
me from Tackalicktoo. 

11, Sinneekeen. 

12, Makogeen, or Machogeen. 

13, Pingasukeen. 

14, Issekeen, or Sissakeen. 

15, Eegloneen. 

16, Attausimeek achbingaehachevoot segningeet. 

17, Machgooneek ibid. ibid. 

18, Pingasooneek ibid. ibid. 

19, Sissamaneek ibid- ibid. 

20, Couleeooghevoote segningeet. 
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21, Segningeet achbingaohachevoot attausimeek. 

22, Machgoneek segningeet achbingaohachevoot. 



23, 


Pingasooneek 


ibid. 


ibid. 




24, 


Sissameek 


ibid. 


ibid. 




25, 


Teidleemaneek 


ibid. 


ibid. 




26, 


Achbingalingeek 


ibid. 


ibid. 


attausimeek. 


27, 


Segningeeta 


ibid. 


ibid. 


macbgoneek. 


28, 


Ibid 


ibid. 


ibid. 


pingasooneek. 


29, 


Ibid 


ibid. 


ibid. 


sissamaneek. 



30, Couleeooghevoot segningeeta segningeet couleeooghevoot. 

The basis of the Esquimaux numerals is a quinary system, 
which is capable of extension, on the principles of transposi- 
tion and addition, to any extent to which its cumbrousness 
can be used ; but it is impossible they can make any progress 
in arithmetical knowledge with so unwieldy a language. 

Crantz, in his " History of Greenland," has fallen into an 
error respecting the number 5, which he says is a word meaning 
" hand." He is equally in error regarding the number 10, 
which he says means " two hands ;" and also in saying that 20 
means " a man." Crantz' error has been copied by Mr. Squier 
in his recent work on Nicaragua. In Crantz' able work, one 
of the earliest, we may expect to find some errors of this sort ; 
but after the fuller inquiries of so many able men into the struc- 
ture of the language, we did not expect to find an author of Mr. 
Squier's repute quoting from Crantz, as if he were the sole, or, 
now, even a good authority on the Esquimaux language. 

As I read aloud the short series of numerals up to SO, you 
doubtless observed, that in ascending the series the names 
greatly increase in length. The intelligent Esquimaux, En- 
oolooapike, said he could make names for the numerals above 
30, by continually adding more syllables. The names of the 
first 30, however, are so long, as to be cumbrous, and unwieldy 
for the common purposes of the arithmetic of our daily 
life. In order to display this unwieldiness I will perform two 
or three simple operations in arithmetic, within the limited 
range of the first 30 numerals, using Esquimaux words for the 
numbers, but English words for the technical language of 
arithmetic. There is no Esquimaux word for the nought or 
cypher, which we can well understand, for the Esquimaux 
language is to the Esquimaux an unwritten language. The 
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translation of the Holy Scriptures into two dialects of the 
Esquimaux language, by the British and Foreign Bible So- 
ciety, is an excellent beginning to make it a written language. 

Add 9, Sissamaneek. 

„ 8, Pingasoneek. 
„ 7, Macbgoneek. 
„ 6, Attausimeek. 

30 

The addition is thus, in Esquimaux — Attausimeelt and Maohgo- 
neek are Pingasukeen, and Pingasoneek are Couleeooghevoote 
Segningeet, and Sissamaneek are Couleeooghevoote segnin- 
geeta singningeet couleeooghevoot. 

I will give you an example of subtraction. 
From 25 
take 19 



The operation is thus expressed in Esquimaux — Take Sis- 
samaneek from Teidleemat you cannot borrow Coleet — Sissa- 
maneek from Coleet leave Attausiuk, Attausiuk and Teidleemat 
make Attausimeek. Carry Attausiuk. Attausiuk and Attausiuk 
make Machgook. Take Machgook from Machgook and there 
remains nothing, and for which we have no numeral in the 
Esquimaux. 

You observe, that in operations confined within the first ten 
numerals, as our subtraction operations are, the language, 
although operose, can be wielded. Let us now try multipli- 
cation, and, with our limited extent of enumeration, it must be 

very little. 

Multiply 2, Machgook. 
by . . 2 

4, Sissamat. 

This operation is thus expressed : — Machgook times Mach- 
gook are Sissamat. 
Multiply 9, Sissamaneek. 
by . 3, Pingasoot 

27, Segningeeta segningeet acMmgachaehevoot machgooncek. 
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These illustrations are sufficient to display the unwieldi- 
ness of the language for arithmetical operations, and the 
impossibility of their obtaining a knowledge of arithmetic, 
which is an essential element of civilization, while they use so 
cumbrous a language. 

I think it would be easy to displace their numerals and 
substitute our own. The importance of such a step cannot be 
overrated in our intercourse with them, and attempts to intro- 
duce the advantages of civilization amongst them. I think it 
would be easy for two reason : 1st. The general reason derived 
from the well-known fact, that the Esquimaux all evince a 
desire to adopt the advantages of civilization ; and 2dly. Their 
great desire to learn English. 

I observed that the three Esquimaux I have described 
prefer speaking to each other in English, imperfect as that 
English is, to speaking their own cumbrous language. Such 
a preference appears to me to prove that they can communi- 
cate their ideas to each other with less effort in our simple 
language, than in their own cumbrous polysynthetic tongue. 

The inhospitable arctic regions and their human inhabi- 
tants excite a deep interest in the minds of the natives of 
more favoured lands. The cheerless waste of snow, the ice- 
bound streams, the dreary winter, which is one tedious, long, 
six-months' night ; the Esquimaux, if not entirely snow-built, is 
at least a snow-warmed hut, but in which there are found very 
few of what we deem to be necessaries, fewer of the comforts, 
and none of the physical elegancies of life that contribute to 
render our dwellings houses ; yet in these, to us, comfortless 
abodes dwell members of the human family, who rapidly pass 
through life, which is much shortened by the severity of the 
climate, against which their lives are spent in one incessant 
struggle. The question naturally occurs — Can a people thus 
circumstanced be cheerful ? Not only can they be cheerful, 
but enjoy jokes, and sports, and fun, which their boisterous 
merriment and loud joyous laughter attest, and which seem 
to us to be in strange contrast with the gloomy scene around 
them. But, however dark and frowning external nature may 
be, the inner man is there ; in youth subjecting these stem 
realities to hopes of joy, and painting the future with a hap- 
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piness in store, giving pleasures of anticipation in which he 
revels, in which he sees brightness where we could see none, 
but which gladdens his heart and brightens his brow. 

Again, we ask if the love of country can be a feeling of the 
Esquimaux ? 

Breathes there a man, with soul so dead, 
Who never to himself hath said, 
This is my own, my native land? 

Yes, the Esquimaux, who have at various times visited us, 
desire to return home ; and Enoolooapike expressed great 
pleasure when he again saw the snow-clad mountains of his 
icy home. 

If you examine the history of the Missionaries' unwearied 
exertions to introduce the Christian religion into Greenland 
and Labrador, and study the influence it has exerted in bring- 
ing many to abandon their idle pagan superstitions for the 
lofty views of Christianity with its high morality, you will at 
once recognise in the poor degraded Esquimaux a being of 
hopes, and fears, and aspirations for a future ; in short, a man, 
capable of that true dignity and greatness which we all mani- 
fest when, as little children, we submit to receive the teachings 
of a superior power. 



